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in consideration of the king's concession; and in 1205
similar negotiations were made with the count of Eu.
Philip indeed knew how to secure as well as how to
capture territory. He confiscated the lands of all those
who would not abandon their former master. He
introduced new settlers: he gave the government to
his own men. He bound the barons together by
mutual obligations as to each other's fidelity; and he
never forgot to propitiate the communes and the
Church. He had now truly become master of France.
John had made some efforts, not altogether successful,
to recover his hold of the southern lands, but his diffi-
culties at home, his want of money, and his quarrel with
the pope made him eager for peace. Innocent, during
the last year's war, had intervened in vain endeavour to
check Philip's too rapid triumph and to induce both
kings to enter upon a crusade. But two legates who
appeared before the French monarch during the siege of
Chateau Gaillard had been sent about their business in
a manner characteristic of Philip's attitude towards
Rome when he had nothing to fear from papal
animosity. Now Innocent had a serious English quarrel
on his hands, and the truce which was signed at Thouars
on October 26, 1206, was not of his making. It was to
last for two years. The time was spent by Philip in
consolidating his conquests and securing his position
in Europe. He took securities for the fidelity of the
constable of Normandy. He made arrangements for
the safe custody of the chief towns on the Loire with
the seneschal of Anjou. He made terms with the
irritable and vigorous archbishop of Eouen, and he
confirmed the privileges of the city itself, which under
a